THE LAST FLING

As far as our possessions were concerned, the storm had
left us virtually unscathed.

There were, it is true, our weapons : the little rifle
and the revolver. We depended on the one for food,
and we might have to depend on the other for defence.
Both were wet; they were rusting before our eyes, for
lack of a dry stitch to wipe them with. Their never-
very-reliable mechanism would be in a horrible condi-
tion by the morning.

But there was more to it than the certainty of an
uncomfortable night and the danger of a partial dis-
armament. We had good reason to feel daunted as
well as draggled. For we could not afford to look on
this storm as an isolated phenomenon, an unlucky fluke,
a source only of easily bearable inconvenience. We
had to admit that it looked very much as if we had
seen the beginning of the rains.

We knew what it meant if he had. We should have
to turn tail and run for it, guzzling quinine as we went;
even if all turned out for the best there were at least
five hard weeks of travel between us and the nearest
roof. If this was really the rains, we should be lucky
if we all three got down to Para with our skins.

The worst of it was, there was every reason to suppose
that it was the rains, or at any rate that they were
almost upon us. Local opinion set their advent for
early September ; and these were the last days of
August. The two storms in the last week were the first
rain we had seen in Brazil.

All through the night the sky was threatening. It
was too cold to sleep very much ; Roger and I, huddled
over the hissing fire, drowsily debated the merits of
retreat and advance. In the end we put off a decision
till the morning.

In the morning the sun was reinstated. The sky was
bland and blue, pretending that it had never been any-
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